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To that end we avow our faith in God 
as Eternal and All-Conquering Love, in 
the spiritual leadership of Jesus, in the 
supreme worth of every human personality, 
in the authority of truth known or to be 
known, and in the power of men of good- 
will and sacrificial spirit to overcome all 
evil and progressively establish the king- 
dom of God. Neither this nor any other 
statement shall be jmposed as a creedal 
test, provided that the faith thus indicated 
be professed. 

The conditions of fellowship in the 
Convention shall be acceptance of the es- 
sential principles of the Universalist 
aith and acknowledgment of the ecclesi- 
astical jurisdiction of the Universalist 
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THE ST. LAWRENCE CONVOCATION 
Edwin Fairley 


NDER the joint auspices of the theo- 
logical school at Canton, N. Y., and 
of the New York state Universalists, there 
was held in Canton a religious convocation 
of ministers and religious workers for four 
days in the last week of June, a series 
of meetings which surpassed in interest 
and profit any such meeting I ever at- 
tended. 

We were housed and fed most accept- 
ably in the men’s dormitory, and our meet- 
ings were in the social room of the women’s 
dormitory. : 

Chapel services were held each morning 
at nine in the Gunnison Chapel, led by 
Rev. Hugh S. Tigner of Canton and by 
Rev. W. Waldemar W. Argow of Syracuse. 
Then for four days we had a feast of rea- 
son and a meeting of souls which was most 
inspiring: Episcopalians, Methodists, Bap- 
tists, Congregationalists, Presbyterians, 
Moravians, Universalists and Unitarians 
were all there and were vocal both in the 
papers and in the discussions which fol- 
lowed. It was almost like the day of Pen- 
tecost. From the opening session when 
we heard an illuminating discussion of the 
European situation by Dr. Leonard Lud- 
win, a resident lecturer at St. Lawrence, 
to the closing session when we heard Dr. 
Frederick M. Eliot and Dr. Angus H. 
MacLean, every speaker rose to the 
occasion, addressed himself to the. matter 
of his subject and awakened our deep 
interest. 

The subjects discussed were “‘The Chris- 
tian Message: Have Theology and In- 
stitutionalism Added Anything or Helped?” 
“The Gospel of Jesus and How the Church 
Came,” “The Effect of the Scientific and 
Critical Study of the Bible. Has It Been 
Salutary?” ‘‘The Christian Message: Has 
It Been Relevant and Adequate in the 
Present Emergency?” ‘‘The Contribution 
of the Development of Modern Social 
Consciousness. Its Significance for the 
Gospel,” ‘‘The Significance of the De- 
velopment of Modern Science and of the 
Scientific Spirit. How These Are Vitally 
Related.” Each of these topics was 
well presented, usually by two speakers, 
and discussions were lively and to the 
point. 

Readers of papers included Dean John 
Murray Atwood of Canton, Prof. Conrad 
Moehlman of Rochester-Colgate, Prof. 
MacLean Gilmour of Queen’s Theological 
College, Kingston, Ont., Prof. R. B. 
Chamberlain of Dartmouth College, Dr. 
S. D. Butler, Rev. Ray F. Jenney of Park 
Central Presbyterian Church, Syracuse, 
Dr. Clarence R. Skinner of the Tufts 
School of Religion, and Prof. Norman M. 
Guy of Drew Seminary. Presiding over 
our sessions were Pres. Laurens H. Seelye 
of St. Lawrence, Rev. John Erickson, 
Canton Presbyterian church, Rev. Edwin 
Fairley of Barneveld, Rev. Robert Kil- 
lam of Utica, Rev. Hal Kearns of Auburn, 
and Rev. F. C. Leining of Syracuse. 

Not the least of our enjoyment came 
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from our talks at the table three times a 
day, when we foregathered, always with 
delight both to our palates and to social 
natures, and these meetings were supple- 
mented by more intimate sessions now and 
again. While the attendance was not 
large, it was representative of almost all 
shades of theological belief, but no one 
got hot under the collar, or kicked over 
the traces of courtesy. We were all 
brethren in a real sense. 

High praise is due to the committee 
which arranged the program, with Dean 
Atwood in the lead and helped by Messrs. 


Killam and Leining, and perhaps others 


whom I do not know. This was called 
the first of these convocations but all who 
were there hope that it will become an 
annual custom. 


THEODORE A. FISCHER MEMORIAL 


ALTER GABELL, JR., president of 
the Murray Grove Association, 
announces, in connection with the young 
people’s campaign for funds for the reno- 
vation of the Potter House and improve- 
ment of Murray Grove property, receipt 
of $1,200 from Mrs. Theodore A. Fischer of 
Stony Creek, Conn. One thousand dollars 
is in memory of her husband, Dr. Theodore 
A. Fischer, who loved Murray Grove, and 
$200 in memory of her mother, Mrs. Mar- 
tha E. Fales, and her aunt, Mrs. Kate A. 
L. Chapin, both of Meriden, Conn. 

It is proposed and has been suggested 
to Mrs. Fischer that to ensure permanence 
of the memorial the fund be placed in a 
special trusteeship whereby the principal 
would be available at all times on a loan 
basis for current expenditure and improve- 
ment, but repayable by the Association 
to the trustees. This would create a per- 
manent loan fund, and obviate the neces- 
sity of the Association’s ever making out- 
side loans for improvements to its property, 
and at the same time create a useful, per- 
petual memorial. 

Charles Page of Newark, treasurer of 
the young people’s campaign, which will 
continue through the coming year, states 
that general pledges and payments thus 
far total approximately $500. The fund 
was begun in March, 1940, and will con- 
clude with the celebration in 1941 of the 
200th anniversary of John Murtay’s birth. 
Active solicitation is now going on, and 
those wishing to make pledges or contribu- 
tions may write Arthur Olson, 63 Maple 
Ave., Danbury, Conn., chairman of the 
committee. The money will be used 
largely for renovation of the Potter man- 
sion, although some may be used in repair 
or improvement of the other buildings 
at the grove. With the exception of the 
Potter House, the premises are now in good 
condition. 


INSTITUTE OF WORLD AFFAIRS 


The Institute announces with regret 
that Dr. and Mrs. Raoul d’Eca, who were 
so much liked by all members in 1939, will 
not be on the faculty this year. 
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CONSCIENTIOUS OBJECTORS IN OUR 
FELLOWSHIP 


R. HOWARD DAVIS SPOERL wrote to The 
Christian Leader recently requesting republica- 
tion of the text of the resolutions passed by the 

Universalist General Convention at Worcester in 1933 
concerning the status of conscientious objectors. He 
also asked what action had been taken, if any, by 
Universalist Headquarters to set up machinery to 
carry out the purposes of the resolutions. 

In response to our request Miss Esther Richard- 

son, assistant secretary of the Universalist General 
Convention, has sent us the following statement: 


Article XIII of the Laws of Fellowship, Government 
and Discipline of the Universalist General Convention - 

gives the Universalist conscientious objector to military 
service a clearly defined status. It reads as follows: 

“Fellowship in this Convention shall confer the 
right to interpret the general purpose and spirit of the 
Universalist faith as sanctioning refusal of all forms of 
military service if such refusal be based on conscientious 
grounds.” 

Following the 1933 biennial Convention an attempt 
was made to secure from the Department of Justice of 
the United States an interpretation of this article so that 
if “‘such interpretation does not safeguard the conscien- 
tious objector in his position” steps might be taken by 
the Convention to ‘‘create such safeguard.” It has been 
impossible to secure any satisfactory ruling from the De- 
partment of Justice or from the War Department. 

At the 1939 biennial Convention the following re- 
solution regarding conscientious objectors was passed: 

“‘Whereas the Universalist Church has declared its 
support of those of its members who for reasons of con- 
science refuse military service at any time, notably 
in its Laws of Fellowship, Government and Discipline, 
Article XIII, Section 1, and 

‘‘Whereas there is a tendency in times of war hys- 
teria such as the present to forget that the Christian’s 
highest allegiance is to the law of God and not to the de- 
crees of men, therefore be it 

‘Resolved, that this Convention reaffirm the rights 
of the Universalist conscientious objector; and instruct 
our secretary so to inform the President and the Secre- 
tary of State of the United States.” 

At the meeting of the Board of Trustees of the Uni- 
versalist General Convention held in Boston May 27-29, 
1940, a resolution was presented from the Vermont and 
Quebec Unitarian Universalist Ministers’ Association as 
follows: 

“Tt was voted that the Vermont and Quebec Uni- 
tarian Universalist Ministers’ Association hereby re- 
quests the officers of the Universalist General Conven- 
tion, the American Unitarian Association, and the 
Vermont and Quebec Universalist Unitarian Convention, 
to authorize and put into operation an enrollment of all 
conscientious objectors to war.” 

The minutes of the Board then continue as follows: 


“There was discussion as to the attitude which other 
denominations are taking in this matter and it was re- 
ported that the Congregationalists, the Presbyterians 
and the Methodists have already made it possible for 
their members to register as conscientious objectors to 
war. Upon motion duly made and seconded it was 
voted to establish a registry at Universalist Headquar- 
ters for conscientious objectors and to instruct the sec- 
retary to inform the ministers of this registry.”’ 

Such a registry has been established and we have 
listed to date the names of twenty-two persons who are 
conscientious objectors to military service, although 
many of these have indicated their willingness to render 
noncombatant service. 

The exact text of the action taken at the 1933 Con- 
vention in this connection is as follows: 

“A question of interpretation of Article XIII having 
been raised, upon motion duly made and seconded it 
was voted to instruct the secretary to ask the Depart- 
ment of Justice of the United States for an interpretation 
of Article XIII, Section 1, of the Laws of Fellowship and 
if such interpretation does not safeguard the conscien- 
tious objector in his position to ask what action needs 
to be taken by this Convention to create such safe- 
guards.” 

There was no resoluton or recommendation on 
the matter at the Worcester Convention in 1933, just 
the above action. 


By this action the Universalist Church has not 
endorsed the position taken by conscientious objectors. . 
It has simply said in substance, “‘We shall do all that 
we can to safeguard the right of our people to obey the 


voice of conscience.”’ 
* * 


THAT WASHINGTON DECLARATION 


CORRESPONDENT in this issue asks, ‘‘What 

is the purpose of the Washington Declaration?” 

The purpose of the Washington Declara- 

tion is to make clear that it is a purpose to do the will 

of God as Jesus revealed it and not a belief about the 
nature of Jesus which unites Universalists. 

If a man wants to believe in the Trinity, he can 
do so and legally be taken into the Universalist 
Church provided he will try to do the will of God as 
Jesus revealed it. 

If he wants to believe that salvation is by accept- 
ing Jesus as his personal savior, he can be taken into 
our church provided he also believes that God has 
some things He wants to see done in this world and 
that Jesus has shown us what those things are, and 
provided also that besides believing he has the purpose 
or intention or will to help bring those things to 
pass. 

Now the fact of the matter is that Universalists 
as a body do not believe in a trinity or in salvation 
through the blood, or in any other kind of salvation, 
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except what comes through doing the will of God as 
Jesus revealed it. 

But Universalists as a rule are broad enough and 
intelligent enough to know that when a Catholic girl 
prays to Mary she is in fact praying to God, and that 
when a Presbyterian holds to the Trinity he is holding 
to belief in God who is what He is no matter what we 
call Him. So they are not throwing people out of the 
church or appealing to them to get out over a question 
of words—which is what all beliefs are. 

But when we talk about purpose, we are dealing 
with something else. Strictly speaking the man who 
ought to get on his knees and ask God if he had better 
not withdraw from the Universalist Church is the man 
who is not willing to lift his finger or say a word to 
create good feeling, respect for the moral law, a sense 
of community, brotherhood—call it what you will— 
or in other ways do something to make clear the kind 
of universe we have and to do what it demands, which 
is just another way of saying “the will of God.” 

If Universalists believe that they know all there 
is to know about the Christian religion and are set to 
guard it and defend it against atheists, infidels, Mo- 
hammedans, and other Universalists, that can be 
also, only they had better look out that their ideas do 
not ‘paralyze their purpose to do the will of God as 
Jesus revealed it, for that purpose is the bond of fel- 
lowship in. the Universalist Church and with the 
world as it is, where anything might happen, they 


may get ‘‘churched.” 
* * 


A REMARKABLE LETTER 


HE Rev. G. H. Campbell of Olinda, Ont., Canada, 
sends us the following illuminating letter which 
was published in the Windsor Star, July 10. “I 
know nothing of the author,” he writes, “but I rather 
think he is a French priest, only ron will see at once 
he is a Universalist.” 
The letter follows: 


Is Nazism or National Socialism a political ideology 
only, as many believe, or is,it also a religious philosophy 
of the worst kind? 

On October 11, 1987, Dr. Goebbels dedicated a 
National Socialist holy place. I quote here a few sen- 
tences of the Doctor’s speech or ‘‘sermon’’ on that occa- 
sion, as reproduced in the Vélkischer Beobachter of that 
day. Speaking of the churches, Dr. Goebbels said: 
“They no longer find any proper relationship with the 
people because they no longer understand how to address 
the people in the right way. A people that has endured 
four years of war and fifteen years of Marxism, has no 
longer any understanding for theological hairsplitting. 
....’ He concluded his oration with these words: 
‘Here for all time, for years, centuries, millenia, be the 
word of the Fuehrer proclaimed pure and unfalsified! 
May this shrine be a political Church of National Social- 
ism! May really German men and truly German 
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land via Canada. During our conversation I asked 
him this question: ‘How can you account for a Chris- 
tian nation like Germany accepting this new creed: the 
deification of Blood, Race and Soil, or Neo-Paganism?”’ 
A broad smile radiated on his face and he answered: 
“The different Christian denominations had been ridi- 
culing one another’s ideologies or communions so much 
in the pulpits, in the parks, on the street, as well asin the 
newspapers, that the youth had lost confidence in the 
existing churches and the Fuehrer gave them a new one; 
the young people accepted it.” 

About one year later I met another German, a 
Christian gentleman this time, a professor who was 
barred from his country. When I asked him the same 
question he answered: “‘Hitler’s philosophy is based on 
the false principle of ‘divide and rule;’ therefore after he 
took the power he was quick to sign the concordat 
with the Pope and at the same time he promised to the 
Lutherans that their religion would become the State 
Church. He knew well that this would start a religious 
polemic that would so weaken the Christian faith that 
the young men, especially, would soon be ready to 
gobble something else.’”’ He continued: “‘The Christians 
became, unwillingly if you please, but none the less, the 
allies of Hitler to destroy the freedom of religion.”” He 
added: “‘Centuries back the Christians were so chari- 
table in words and actions that the Pagans could not help 
but say, ‘See how these Christians love one another,’ 
and they rushed to join the new faith. In Germany the 
Nazis were quick to profit by the quarrels between Chris- 
tians by saying everywhere, ‘See how these Christians 
hate one another,’ and the youth rushed to join the New- 
Pagan faith.” 

But, I said, this cannot happen here! ‘‘Sir,’’ said 
he, “‘when in the hotel, on the train or in the bus, I hear 
so much malicious aspersion on religion, or when I read 
the slanderous arguments being flung at one another by 
members of different denominations in the newspapers, I 
cannot help but say to myself: ‘Some day those people 
might be like me: a man without a country—(and I 
could see tears in his eyes when he added in a broken 
voice)—and very sad at the thought that my sons are 
today, in my native land, heiling the Fuehrer like true 
pagans.’ ”’ 

Well, if National Socialism is also Neo-Paganism,. 
the best way to destroy it might be for us Christians 
to live the life of the early Christians: life of charity 
and brotherly love, so that again would resound in the 
parks, on the streets and in our newspapers these words: 
“See how these Christians love one another.”’ The fifth 
columners, the state criminals, the national traitors, the 
constitutional termites, the Quislings, and all other 
mongrel parasites would soon fade away like potato bugs: 
after a sprinkling of Paris green, were we to live ac- 
cording to the principles embodied in our national em-- 
blem, the sign of Christian discipline, basis of British 
principles, so well synchronized in the three colors rep- 
resenting faith, hope and charity. Why not use as a 
victory slogan: ‘In Hoc Signo Vinces’’? 


* * 


IN A NUTSHELL 


women ever gather here in the spirit of the Fuehrer to 
edify themselves with his teachings and to dedicate 
themselves to his work! In this sense I declare this shrine 
open, and today for the first time let our old battle cry 
resound: “Adolf Hitler—Victory! Victory! Victory!’ 

A couple of years ago on my way to Toronto I 
walked into the smoker on the train and there was a 
lonely man of about thirty years of age. We imme- 
diately started to talk of the weather, etc. Hetold me he 
was a German Nazi, from Germany, who had toured the 
United States and who was now returning to his native 


The Christian Church does not need protecting 
half as much as it needs to be used for the purposes. 
for which it is intended. 

Protecting church property is a part of the job, 
but it is carried too far when it makes people afraid 
to use it. 


It cannot be repeated too often: ‘Work seldom 
kills, but worry is apt to do the job in short order.” 
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Divine Purpose in a World of Chaos | 


III. 


The Purpose Invincible 


Frank Durward Adams 


HE purpose of God! Let us state it in as definite 
terms as possible. 

To evolve order and security out of con- 
fusion; to attain peace and increasing happiness in the 
struggle with evil and pain; to evoke beauty and a 
goodly fellowship out of the ashes of human discord. 
(Isa. 61 : 3.) 

To win, through the power of love, the voluntary 
homage of allmen. As surely as I live, says the Lord, 
every knee will bend before me, and every tongue will 
make its confession to God. (Rom. 14 : 11.) 

To accomplish this by transmuting the might and 
the material resources of men, thus turning them from 
destructive ends to aims of creative good will. Swords 
shall be beaten into plowshares and spears into prun- 
ing hooks. (Isa. 2 : 4.) 

To establish among men the spirit and order of 
the beloved community. There shall be one fold and 
one shepherd (John 10:16); and within that fold 
shall be no distinction of race, tongue or color, but all 
equally children of God. (Gal. 3 : 28.) 

In a word, the Divine Purpose is the ultimate 
control of everything needful for the progressive 
achievement of human well-being. This is the pur- 
pose invincible. 

Buit—to fulfill this purpose God must have the 
co-operation of His children, the junior partners in the 
firm of God and Company, Unlimited. 

* * 


If, perchance, this monograph has come into the 
hands of a reader who is looking for some mystical, 
hitherto undisclosed key to our problem—not to say 
the assurance of speedy miraculous intervention—such 
reader may sense at this point a feeling of having 
been “let down.’”’ Nothing new about that, he says, 
though perhaps subconsciously. Here is no novel or 
mysterious proclamation. This is merely reasserting 
the old, old doctrine that the world can be saved only 
through the slow process of ‘‘converting’’ individual 
souls and mustering them one by one with the forces 
that are making for righteousness. 

I plead guilty to the charge, whether spoken or 
unspoken. There 7s no other way. 

* * 


So, for further confirmation of this thesis, we 
turn again to the Christian concept of man as indicated 
by the apostle in his letter to the Corinthians. Weare 
fellow workers with God, he says; and only as we work 
together can the divine purpose be realized. 

The full significance of this declaration depends 
upon the meaning of one word—and that word a prep- 
osition. We are workers with God, says the apostle. 
He was careful to choose the right word, a word whose 
meaning could not be mistaken. The original Greek 
verb sun-ergéo means to help in the work, to co- 
operate; and the noun which Paul uses, sun-ergoi, is 
based upon the same verbal root. The equivalent of 
the prefix sun is the English preposition with. 

Let us be on our guard here lest we fall into a 
common error. People are wont to think, even if they 
do not actually say, for instead of with. Nearly al- 


ways the appeal to men has been that they shall work 
for God, for righteousness, for the kingdom. But the 
simple truth is that God does not want anybody to 
work for Him. He wants us to work with Him. The 
whole meaning of the divine partnership hinges upon 
that distinction. Where there is a genuine partner- 
ship the members work with each for the common 
good, not for each other. 

Nobody who has really comprehended the truth 
of our human unity wants anybody to work for him. 
No, not even the humblest maid in your kitchen or the 
janitor who carries out your ashes. When the business 
of building our common life on the right basis is really 
understood, we perceive that we are all partners on 
that job, wherever we are and whatever little detail 
of it we may be performing. 

When Abraham Lincoln delivered his epoch- 
making speech beginning with the words, “‘A house 
divided against itself cannot stand,’ a thrill ran to 
every corner of the nation. Men knew that he had 
given application to a great truth, no matter which 
side of the dispute they were on. They perceived the 
stark tragedy of the situation. Here were two great 
sections of the country working not with each other for 
the common good but against each other for particular 
advantage. Unless that situation were changed noth- 
ing but war could ensue. And we have the same situ- 
ation today on a vastly larger scale. 

This difference in prepositions spells the whole 
difference between war and peace in the affairs of men 
everywhere. If employers and those whom they em- 
ploy could only feel that they are working with one 
another on a common task, that the welfare of one is 
bound up in the welfare of all, the tension and bitter- 
ness of modern industrial life would soon give way to a 
feeling of solidarity. The world would not be a 
shambled wreck today if the nations realized that in it 
there is room and abundance for all. Until they learn 
to work with one another to secure, share and enjoy 
that abundance, they will continue to destroy it and 
themselves in futile conflict. 

Since this is a fundamental principle, it is found 
true in every human relationship. No high-spirited 
minister would retain his post for an hour if he thought 
of himself as merely the hired servant of his people, 
or if he suspected that the people regarded him in that 
light. In truth no man who could think comfortably 
of himself in such terms would be worth his salt. If his 
work is to be in any degree successful, he must labor 
with the people and the people with him for that en- 
richment of their common life which is the very stuff 
of God’s kingdom. For no matter how earnestly he 
may strive to interpret and demonstrate the way of 
life, unless the people work with him in the acceptance 
of the word and the demonstration of it in their own 
lives, his effort as a minister is all in vain. 

* * 

Thus everything must be squared to that little 
preposition with. This thing which I propose to do, 
this stand which I mean to take—will it gear into the 
purpose of God, is it in harmony with the divine will? 
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If I do this thing in this way, will it add fiber to my 
soul and a bit of propulsion to the cause of the king- 
dom? Will it harmonize with the terms of our part- 
nership? 

There is no act too small, no word too insignificant, 
to be squared to that test. In truth, there zs no other 
test. This is the touchstone of all faith, rt and 
conduct. 

Moreover, to every awakened soul it has neous 
the court of last resort. I may not be master of my 
fate—but I can be captain of my soul. I may not be 
able to choose what circumstances shall encompass 
me, but I can choose what the circumstances shall do 
to me. And, even if forced by circumstances which 
are beyond my control to do that which my soul ab- 
hors—such as meeting force with force in defense of 
that which I deem worthy of defending—I must, as a 
worker with God, do it without malice, hatred or ven- 
geance in my heart. 

Likewise our resources, everything that we pos- 
sess, must meet the test. When it does, that diver- 
sion of power upon which the fate of the world depends 
will begin to be accomplished. There is no want of 
power; there is no lack of materials. But they are 
wrongly directed and applied. 

The tragedy of our recent achievements in science 
and industry is that the bulk of what we have mastered 
has been diverted to the uses of destruction. If Or- 
ville and Wilbur Wright had foreseen ‘the ghastly use 
that men would be making of their invention today, 
would they have gone on to the improvement and per- 
fection of the airplane? If, at Kitty Hawk, North 
Carolina, on that memorable seventeenth of January, 
1903, when they made their first successful flight of 
fifty-nine seconds in the air, they had been given a 
vision of Flanders Fields and northern France after 
the scourge from the air had passed over them, would 
it not have paralyzed both heart and hand against 
further effort? It seems so to me. 

Could the studious, peace-loving scientist in his 
laboratory who stumbled upon the formula for lewisite 
have foreseen the diabolic uses to which his discovery 
would be put by foolish men, would he have published 
his discovery to the world? I doubt it. 

These men were cloistered scientists, probers of 
nature’s secrets, absorbed in the pursuit of knowledge 
for its own sake. Those who appropriated their dis- 
coveries and inventions have turned them to the uses 
of destruction. Thus the devices put into men’s 
hands for the enrichment of life and the promotion of 
human well-being have become veritable daggers 
aimed at men’s hearts. 

* * 


One last question now presses upon us. What is 
the impulsion, the driving power, in all this? 

Religion, as it is rightly conceived in the Chris- 
tian tradition, is built squarely upon the idea of human 
values. In our fellowship we avow as one of our car- 
dinal principles the supreme worth of every human 
personality. This is true of even the tiniest child 
perishing in the ruins of a shattered French village. 
You need no argument to convince you that it is true 
of your own child. 

But have you considered yourself in the terms of 
that avowal? Have you thought of yourself as of su- 
preme worth? Not so much in the sense of your in- 
trinsic worth as a spiritual entity, though that is be- 
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yond all price; and certainly not from any thought of 
conceit. Rather of your value as a personality, the 
one personality whose co-operation must be secured 
before the purpose of God can be realized. 

God and humankind are one—this is our basic 
principle. One in spirit, in substance, in purpose and 
power. You are a member of humankind. You area 
part of God, one who partakes of some share of His 
power. So God’s purpose can never find perfect ful- 
fillment until you voluntarily and harmoniously co- 
operate with Him in that purpose. 

The redemption of the world waits for you! 

This is no easy gospel to proclaim. It is even less 
easy to practice. That is why multitudes are looking 
more or less frantically this way and that for some 
easier way; some way that makes less heavy demands 
upon men, or even lifts the whole matter entirely out 
of men’s hands. That is why some readers sensed a 
feeling of disappointment or disillusion when the one 
condition of the world’s salvation was set forth in all 
its uncompromising imperiousness. But truth has 
no use for weaklings—in its front lines, at any rate— 
no place for cowards or escapists. This is a great task 
and we must be about it. Hesitation, procrastination, 
disavowal of responsibility or pleas of weakness are 
of no avail. 

How slowly and reluctantly we learn the lessons 
that have transforming power! In moments of im- 
patience we wish, ofttimes passionately, that some 
miracle might intervene to resolve the crises which are 
precipitated in tragic succession by our human blind- 
ness and perversity. At such moments we are almost 
fain to clutch at the fantastic hope of the premil- 
lenarians. 

But that cannot be. It would thwart the very 
purpose of God for us. We are not pawns upon a 
terrestrial chessboard to be pushed this way and that 
way by the hand of Arbitrary Power. We are God’s 
offspring, partakers of the divine nature, His junior 
partners in a cosmic task. To that end there is no 
magical short cut, no miraculous formula. A highway 
is there—but a way that leads straight through the 
hearts of men. And our mission now, as always, is 
that of yearning after the hearts of men, wooing them, 
pleading with them, until they are won. 

To that mission we must return again and yet 
again, with faith unfaltering, no matter how desperate 
the situation may be. We must—just because there 
is no other medicine for a sick world. Wars between 
the wrong and the less-wrong may serve as emergency 
first-aid stations when our cherished way of life is set 
upon by highwaymen and bandits. At any rate, the 
time seems to have come when no other choice is open 
before us. Wars may serve to protect temporarily 
certain values which we deem too precious to be sur- 
rendered at the behest of ruthlessness. They may also 
suffer us breathing spaces in which we can pause to 
consider their ultimate futility. For eventually we 
must perceive that the road to enduring peace and 
security does not lie in that direction. 

* * 

Only a few days ago the announcement came 
over the air that the English church bells had all been 
stilled. At eventide, from time immemorial, they 
have rung their chimes over peaceful villages and 
green countrysides, calling the people to prayer and a 
night’s repose. The parish bells have become a veri- 
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table part of the spirit of England, moving poet and 
worshiper alike with their vesper chimes. Who does 
not love the opening stanza of Gray’s immortal elegy? 


The curfew tolls the knell of parting day, 
The lowing herd winds slowly o’er the lea; 
The ploughman homeward plods his weary way, 
And leaves the world to darkness and to me. 


What a picture it invokes of brooding peace and 
quiet security, through which the notes of far-off 
pealing bells chant with the rhythm of the setting sun! 

But now those bells are to ring out only as a warn- 
ing of approaching enemy attack. When their alarm 
is heard the people will search the skies for shrieking 
bombers or plunging parachutists dropping behind 
the lines to stab them in the back. 

This news followed close upon the story of the 
second mass evacuation of children from imperiled 
London. Graphically the narrator described those 
thousands of children, from five to twelve years of age, 
as they were mobilized and entrained for destinations 
somewhere in the rural west and north of England. 
Most of them had gone through this maneuver once 
before; but they were still wide-eyed and puzzled by it, 
each with his little duffel-bag over his shoulder con- 
taining a few of his pitiful belongings and with his 
gas mask dangling at his side. 

In God’s name, what sort of world is this in which 
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such things can be? These are only tiny flashes, little 
close-ups, of the total, stupendous theater of war; 
yet their symbolism is more poignant even than the 
picture of actual slaughter upon the field of battle: 
It breaks one’s heart to think of it; here, even here, in 
America three thousand miles away from its agony. 

’ Yet who can stand unmoved before the challenge 
of it? 

Our children, and the children of men everywhere, 
must somehow be given the assurance of protection 
and increasing security in which the finer flowers of 
human life can be brought to greater perfection. The 
church bells must ring out again! They will ring out 
again! Not to sound the alarm of an approaching foe 
but to peal out the anthem of dawning good will and 
brotherhood. 

To help make it so, we, God’s partners in the task, 
pledge our hands, our hearts and our sacred honor! 

* * 


P..5: 


He had been delayed while on his way to church; 
and when he arrived there, somewhat out of breath, 
he met the congregation coming out of the sanctuary. 
He halted a young man and inquired, not without em- 
barrassment, “It is all done?” “No,” replied the 
young man, hurrying along, “‘it has only been sazd. 
We are just starting out to do it!” 


The United Church Institute 


Stanley Manning 


HE thing that we have gained from this united 
institute and convention, whether members of 
the Young People’s Christian Union, or of the 

Association of Universalist Women, or of men’s groups, 


is that of a church more united than ever before. ° 


Each of us is responsible for the success not only of his 
own group but of the whole church.”’ These words of 
the Rev. Gustav Ulrich on the last evening spent in 
Camp Hill summarize the impression which was made 
upon all those who attended the meetings there July 
6-10. 

The sessions of the Y. P. C. U. convention have 
already been reported, including the services in the 
Camp Hill church on Sunday, and the evening pro- 
grams, which were parts of the institute as well as of 
the convention. The two were really one and insep- 
arable, as the church itself should be. 

For a period of from one to two hours on Monday, 
Tuesday and Wednesday mornings the entire institute 
membership, including a considerable number of the 
Camp Hill people, broke up into nine conference 
groups, five of them distiactly for the young people 
and dealing with the five statements of the Worcester 
Declaration. The purpose of these discussions was to 
help the young people to a better understanding of the 
basis and implications of the Universalist faith. The 
other four groups dealt with the problems and work of 
the church and its various organizations. Dr. Cum- 
mins led the ministers and laymen, Miss Yates the 
church school workers, Mrs. Manning the women, and 
the Rev. William E. Gardner the state and national 
officers of the Y. P. C. U. 

Dr. Cummins dealt with the primary problem in 
our Southern churches, the enlistment and training 


of local leaders. He urged first that a survey be 
taken of the resources in hand, because sometimes we 
are so familiar with them that we do not see them as 
resources. These resources would include the minister, 
the lay officials of the church, the church school work- 
ers, the leaders of auxiliary groups and organizations, 
and other people in the local church and community. 
Potential leaders can be found among the parents of 
the church school children, some among the young 
people who are growing up and whose ability is often 
not recognized and used, and some among those who 
are not active in the church, often because they have 
never been asked to do anything important enough to 
challenge them. These leaders, whether new or old, 
must have that indefinable something we know as 
personality, must be genuine, willing and eager, and 
then must be given the training which each one needs. 
Some can be enlisted by a systematic canvass for 
pledges of service as well as of money. There should 
be definite qualifications held up as standards; there 
should be a definite period of enlistment. The leaders 
should be publicly recognized or installed and fellow- 
ship among them should be provided. 

Various methods of training these leaders were 
discussed: monthly conferences, retreats, summer in- 
stitutes, community schools, exhibits, visits to other 
working churches, and reading courses that have been 
arranged. Several other matters were mentioned: the 
methods of church finance, youth work, the co-ordina- 
tion and integration of the church organization, and 
the work of the church school. All the way through 
the emphasis was upon harnessing the man power 
available for the work of the church. 

The conference of church school workers ranged 
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over a wide field, and was aimed not at covering any 
prescribed course of discussion but at meeting the 
needs of those in the group. A beginning was made 
with the question, What is the church school for? 
And out of the answers came excursions into every 
field of religious education. A particularly valuable 
feature of the work done was the succession of per- 
sonal conferences which Miss Yates had with many 
individuals in her own group and others, working out 
the solution of the problems in the various church 
schools represented. 

Mrs. Manning’s conference began with a dis- 
cussion of the people and the achievements that are a 
source of pride to Universalist women. This included 
a brief presentation of the early history of their or- 
ganization. With this heritage as a background, there 
was a discussion of the challenge to the women of to- 
day to be equally loyal. Then came the question, 
What do you think of when the church is mentioned? 
Just the local church, or the entire Universalist church 
as a part of the world-wide fellowship of the followers 
of Christ? 

The work of churchwomen in their own organiza- 
tion and in the community was discussed, including 
the means by which information as to social problems 
and needs can be gained, and what kinds of social ac- 
tion should be undertaken. 

The rest of the time was devoted to problems of 
program-making, and included the presentation of the 
general plan of the United Christian Adult Movement 
with its various fields of interest. The study of the 
migrant laborer, recommended for the coming year, is 
one of the major social issues, and the study of China, 
also recommended, is one item in the series on world 
problems. Ways in which meetings on these and 
other subjects can be made more interesting, attrac- 
tive and profitable were presented, and ways of raising 
money that would not lose sight of the more important 
work of the women in the church were discussed in 
informal fashion. The entire class was conducted in- 
formally, and was of greater value for that reason. 
An extra session was held on Sunday afternoon when 
more of the Camp Hill women could attend. 

Mr. Gardner’s group was concerned with tech- 
nical problems of Y. P. C. U. organization and finance. 
The fact that twenty-five new unions have been or- 
ganized and affiliated during the past year speaks well 
for the effectiveness of the work done, and of the 
methods used. 

The other young people attending the institute 
divided themselves up among the five conference 
groups, each group considering one of the five principles 
of faith contained in the Worcester Declaration. After 
the three sessions of each group were over, a repre- 
sentative of each class reported to a general session. 
In these reports there was shown a surprising grasp 
of the practical matters of our theology and faith. 

The first group, under the leadership of the Rev. 
W. O. Bodell and the Rev. Fenwick L. Leavitt, Jr., 
discussed the meaning of “God as Eternal and AIll- 
Conquering Love,” and the findings were reported by 
Willard Coffin. God as Spirit and as Creator not 
only expresses love, but is love. He is the universal 
Co-ordinator, bringing the entire human race together 
into a universal brotherhood. Human personality, 
the soul, is an expression of God and of His love, and 
so is the supreme value in God’s creation. Hence, 
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personality does not come to an end with the death of 
the body, but lives on eternally. 

The second group was led by the Rev. Edgar R. 
Walker, and discussed “The spiritual leadership of 
Jesus.” The class was reported by Robert Miller. 
The qualities of leadership were first set down: an 
ability to think, ideas that appeal, a power of clear 
expression, knowledge, persuasiveness, a magnetic 
personality, and a following. It was pointed out 
that “spiritual’’ does not mean unreal—the spiritual 
is as real as the material, and includes conscience, 
love, goodness, truth, right, mercy and justice, as ex- 
pressed in personality. Jesus used all the qualities of 
leadership, and. gave such expression to his ideas and 
ideals that they have persisted through the centuries 
and spread over the world. It was his greater aware- 
ness of God which made him the leader that he was, 
and made it possible for him to meet the needs of men. 

Jesus’ program, which he called the Kingdom of 
God, included a recognition of the sovereignty of God, 
the worth of every human personality, the universal 
brotherhood of man, and mutual service. The methods 
used in making the program effective were those of 
education and example. This is the only way that 
such results can be accomplished. Spiritual ends can- 
not be attained by force and violence. ‘‘We must 
convince ourselves that the Kingdom of God is a possi- 
bility here on earth, and with this conviction we can 
follow Jesus’ leadership and, conscious of his living 
personality, establish the Kingdom of God.” The 
leadership of Jesus was then applied to certain prob- 
lems of personal and social living, with the conclusion 
that such following of him was difficult and called for 
sacrifice. ‘“‘Each must answer the question, Am I 
willing to pay the price of following the leadership of 
Jesus?” 

The Rev. Stanley Manning led the discussion on 
“The supreme worth of every human personality,” 
and the class was reported by Dorothy Mew. ‘We 
started our discussion on Monday with the idea that 
human personality came from God, created in His 
image. The likeness is not physical, but is a likeness 
in character and conduct when men are at their best. 
Then human nature is a revelation of God.” The 
worth of personality was also shown by the fact that 
it is the highest product of the evolutionary process, 
a process still going on to expand and improve human 
personality and raise it to continually higher planes of 
living. 

The other sessions of the class dealt with the prac- 
tical application of this article of faith, with democracy 
in government as the expression of that worth in the 
political field. Totalitarian theories make the state 
of supreme worth, and the individual personality of 
value only as a part of the state. Under such forms 
of government, personality cannot develop to its full 
possibilities, but is poured into a mold of conformity 
which prevents the growth of individual powers. The 
same is also true in the home. Where there is complete 
control and direction of the children’s lives by the 
parents, their personalities cannot develop to the full. 
Where the parents respect the growing personalities of 
their children, letting them use increasing opportuni- 
ties for independent decision and action, young people 
grow to the full extent of their own abilities. 

The worth of personality was then applied to 
racial and international problems, with a general 
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agreement that people of other races and nations must 

be regarded as persons, and not lumped together with 

the unpleasant characteristics of the worst individuals 

regarded as characteristic of all. There must be oppor- 

tunity for developing the best that each individual 

es within himself, however much or little that may 
e. 

Human personality is increasingly spiritual, if the 
normal course of development is followed. A baby’s 
life is almost 100 percent physical. As it grows older, 
the intellectual and spiritual become of increasing im- 
portance, until at the end, if development has gone on 
as it should, human personality becomes almost 100 
percent spiritual, and so most nearly Godlike. With 
such a view, the continued existence of human per- 
gp reiLy throughout eternity is the natural thing to be- 
ieve. 

The Rey. J. F. Burkhart, pastor of the Unitarian 
church in Charleston, S. C., led the class in “The au- 
thority of truth.” The class was reported by Richard 
Pfefferkorn. The source of truth and the source 
of its authority are in personality and not in church or 
state. Everything has a tendency to change, and re- 
ligion, too, must change in its ideas of truth. If people 
will not accept new ideas, they will not grow spiritually. 
The discoveries of scientists have opened new realms 
of truth, and where there is no recognition of its au- 
thority, whatever old and cherished ideas it may re- 
place, many are led astray into a loss offaith. But the 
liberal church, with its emphasis upon personality as 
the source of truth, opens the way for a continuing and 
growing faith. 
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The Rev. H. B. Gilman led the group discussing 
“The power of men of good will and sacrificial spirit 
to overcome all evil,” and Dorothy Peterson was the 
reporter. This seems an impossible ideal; there are not 
enough people of good will to accomplish such a re- 
sult. And yet, the race has advanced in moral stand- 
ards and in cultural attainments, but not as rapidly 
as it has economically and industrially. We must live 
our religion personally, before the end in which we 
have said we believe can be attained. Perhaps the 
most important thing in the statement is the phrase 
“sacrificial spirit.” There must be a complete dedi- 
cation of oneself and one’s life to the great dream. We 
won’t get anywhere by just believing; we have to live 
it tomakeitreal. This statement is different from the 
old idea of a final harmony of all souls, a condition of 
perfection with no further advance possible. There 
would be no use in living after the Kingdom were once 
established if there were no further possibility of 
growth. But as we advance we see still further ideals 
before us, and so the Kingdom is always ahead of us, 
beckoning us on to eternal progress. 

On this note of ultimate victory the institute 
came to a close. It was a practical demonstration of 
the unity of the church, and of one method that could 
be used more widely in making that unity effective. 
While the young people were largely in the majority, 
they by no means overwhelmed the others, nor were 
they inhibited from a free expression of their own ideas 
by the presence of their elders. In such a combination 
of the best that younger and older people can give and 
share lies the way to a more united church. 


When the Children Came to Canada 


William W. Cromie 


Ste. Anne de Beaupré. 

N the surface, Canada with her historic cities, in- 

teresting shrines and flourishing farm and dairy 

lands, busily occupied with the problems of 
daily living, appears to be less affected and less con- 
cerned over the present war situation than the average 
city in the United States, whose every street corner, 
auditorium and soap box are a discussion center for 
European problems. 

The busy streets of its modern cities, whose an- 
cient fortifications, historic buildings and picturesque 
settings still retain the atmosphere of 200 years ago, 
together with the thoroughfares of the suburban 
areas, give the only outward indication that Uncle 
Sam’s neighbor is at war. There you may see hun- 
dreds of boys and men clad in the uniform of the 
King’s land, sea and air forces—boys in their teens 
whose rosy complexions are sharply contrasted with 
the faces of the men grim and hardened after the ex- 
periences of two great wars. 

Last night the war was brought close to the hearts 
of the Canadians when at an Eastern port (whose 
identity cannot be disclosed) British Tommies, some 
of them out of Dunkirk and Flanders, carried British 
babies from a drab painted liner that brought 400 
more refugee children to the safety of American 
shores. 

Tommy Atkins in khaki, whose every second 
word is a natural cuss word, and who can be the 
toughest soldier in the world, turned nursemaid with 


an openly-delighted grin as he helped mothers with 
their baggage and took their children to waiting 
trains. 

Mothers who found confusion among some 5,000 
pieces of baggage gave over their children in con- 
fidence to the bronze-faced soldiers who carried the 
badge of a famous English regiment on their uniforms 
and waited to do them service. Carrying the infants 
in baskets or coming off the wharf with a child grasping 
each hand, the Tommies did a fine job of caring for 
the youngsters and the children seemed to enjoy it. 

The soldiers had just completed a tougher job— 
that of transferring prisoners of war from prison ships 
to concentration camps in Canada—but all the tough- 
ness went out of them when they took over their new 
duties. Officers and privates, in uniforms that dis- 
closed somewhat the tragic ordeal they had gone 
through “over there,” became guardians of the hun- 
dreds of English youngsters, many of them unac- 
companied, who had been evacuated privately out of 
England to Canadian homes for the duration of the 
war. 

The drab liner made a dramatic arrival and slipped 
into her moorings while a light rain fell. Smaller than 
most passenger liners, the ship had taken a long time 
to cross, but with a competent skipper guiding her 
she came into port with her decks crowded with 
évacués and refugees, her job well done. She came 
to a shed heavily guarded by the military and Royal 
Canadian Mounted Police, garbed in their scarlet 
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coats, much to the delight of the English children who 
stared with eyes wide open. 

Passengers numbered over 800, many of them 
refugees bound for points in the United States. Among 
the children were 150 sons and daughters of Oxford 
University professors who will be taken to the homes 
of the faculties of Yale and Harvard. 

The dramatic episode was almost marred by 
tragedy when the youngest passenger aboard, the 
seven-week-old niece of Sir Thomas Royden, coming 
to Canada with her mother, Mrs. Batton, and a 
brother and sister, met with what might have been a 
serious accident. The baby was being carried in a 
wicker basket when the handle slipped from the grasp 
of the soldier who was carrying her and the child fell 
to the cement floor. It was learned later that the 
baby had not suffered from her fall. 

But as always with big relief jobs, there are seri- 
ous difficulties and complications. F. C. Blair, direc- 
tor of immigration, stated at his office in Ottawa that 
several hundred persons, including some children ac- 
companied by adults, from the United Kingdom are 
stranded in Canada because relatives who invited them 
to sanctuary are not standing up to their obligations. 

“Tf they were all unaccompanied children,’ he 
stated, ‘‘we could place them immediately in good 
homes, but we can’t place whole families.” 

Mr. Blair said he did not know how these dif- 
ficulties were to be solved. Part of them were occa- 
sioned by the fact that funds could not be brought from 
abroad. Individuals were able to bring not more than 
about $50 after having paid for their transportation. 
It is understood also that persons in Canada who 
might expect to get an income from British-held 
Canadian stocks have been unable to realize on 
them. 

Mr. Blair could not say how many school children 
were affected by this situation but estimated the 
whole number of adults and children in difficulties as 
“several hundred.” 

“Friends and relatives of these persons,’ he said, 
“are the cause of the trouble. These well-meaning 
Canadian residents had written or cabled an invitation 
to their relatives in the United Kingdom or elsewhere 
to come and had promised to be responsible for their 
welfare. Now they say they did not realize what the 
financial responsibility was going to be and figuratively 
they wash their hands of it. 

_ “A situation has thus arisen which is going to 
make it a little more difficult for people who want to 
come here on promises of support to get into the 
country. The point is we must safeguard the people 
who want to come as well as the country.” 

* * * 


THE SCALES 
Vivian T. Pomeroy 

MILY JANE was a very nice child; she was also 
very sensitive. People who do not like long 
names for little things called her touchy. To be 
touchy means that you mind things awfully; you 
mind being laughed at or teased or corrected. So 

Emily Jane was sensitive, otherwise touchy. 

Emily Jane was often in tears. Her brothers 
called her a cry-baby. Even Father could call her by 
a funny name because she got hurt so easily. He 
would say: “Cheer up, Polly Grievous.’”’ And then 
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Emily Jane’s eyes would fill afresh. Nobody under- 
stood how she felt, how things hurt, how cruel and 
unkind people could be. 

One day Emily Jane was in terrible trouble. She 
came to her mother in tears and said that her greatest 
friend, Peggy, had been whispering secrets about her, 
and she had heard Peggy say to another little girl that 
she, Emily Jane, was not only a cry-baby but also a 
silly and a coward, and that she was afraid of dogs. 
This was hardest of all, because everybody knew that 
she had never been afraid of even the most awful 
dogs. So Emily Jane cried and cried; and Mother 
said: ‘‘Never mind, darling; they don’t really mean 
itZ? 

“But I do mind, and they do mean it, they do,” 
sobbed Emily Jane. 

Then Mother got a large peppermint cream, and 
gave it to Emily Jane, and said: ‘‘Now stop crying and 
come into the library. I’ve got a new and funny 
game to play.” 

And still crying and eating the candy at the 
same time, Emily Jane went into the library. 

On the table was a charming little pair of scales. 
On one side in a little bowl you put in tiny weights, 
and on the other side was a little bowl which held the 
things you wanted to weigh. It was very old, and had 
belonged to Mother when she was a little girl. There 
were also two blue pencils and a small pad of 
paper. 

“Now,” said Mother, taking up a pencil, “you 
tell me all the nasty things anybody has ever said 
about you, and I’ll write them down.” 

Emily Jane stopped crying. She remembered, 
and Mother wrote quickly, and each thing written she 
folded into a little wad and put it in one of the little 
bowls. On went Emily Jane. 1. 2. 3. 4. 5. She 
remembered a good many. Then she stopped. 

“Now,” said Mother, “remember all the nice 
things. Everything you can remember anybody has 
ever said—and I’ll remember too.”’ 

1. 2. 8. 4. 5. Emily Jane began to laugh. 8. 
9. 10. 11. Each one was made by Mother into a 
little wad. Then they stopped. 

“We'll put this lot into the other bowl and see 
which weighs the most,’’ said Mother. 

Flop. In went the nice things. One side nice 
and the other side nasty. Down went the scales. 

“Why!” said Mother, ‘‘the nice things weigh far 
more. Look! They are three times as heavy. Just 
think of that.” 

Emily Jane laughed again. “So they are,’”’ she 
said. “But it’s hard to remember that in the nasty 
times.” 

“So it is,’ said Mother. 
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“But all the same it’s 
true. 
“Yes,” said Emily Jane, sweeping her tongue 
around for the last teeny scrap of peppermint. 
* * * 


SEX EFFECT IN PURCHASING 
Lige: ‘Ah tells yuh, Mose, dat Ah done foun’ out de diffunce 


between de men an’ de women at las’.” 

Mose: “Go long, Lige; it would take a heap-lot smarter 
man dan you ter find out dat. But let’s heah whut you got ter 
say erbout it.” 

Lige: ‘Why, Mose, a man’ll gib $2 fer a $1 thing dat he 
wants, an’ a woman’! gib $1 fer a $2 thing dat she don’t want.” 
—Pathfinder. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


DEXTER CONTRIBUTES TO WAR RELIEF WORK 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Herewith please find check for $22.97 to be applied to 
American Red Cross. We note in the Leader for June 29, 1940, 
that you offer to see that such sums sent you will be transmitted 
to the proper channels. 

On the last Sunday in June a get-together meeting of the 
Universalist churches in this section of Maine was held in the 
Dexter church with the new pastor at Guilford as the speaker. 
Pittsfield, Guilford, Sangerville, Exeter, Augusta and Dexter 
were represented. An offering was taken for the Red Cross. and 
I was asked to send it to your committee. It was deemed better 
to do so rather than to give it to the local Red Cross to which 
many of us had already contributed. 


Mary H. Hi amilton, Treasurer, 
First Universalist Church, Dexter, Maine. 
ee 


SINCE 1882 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

The Leader has been coming to this house since 1882. Isn’t 
that quite a record? My father took the Banner before he took 
the Leader and the names of those within are as familiar to me 
as those of the present day. Dr. Emerson was in charge for a 
good while after I commenced to read the paper, and Mrs. Jane 
L. Patterson also for a long time. My father was a Universalist 
when it meant something to be a Universalist, meaning that he 
had to bear many unpleasant things, but he never wavered and 
was as firm in the faith when he died at ninety-two in 1917 as 
he had ever been. I hope to be able to keep on with the paper 
as long as I stay this side and hope the paper keeps up to its 
present high standard always. 

Harry W. Towner. 

Charlestown, N. H. 


* * 


FORWARD TOGETHER—WHY NOT? 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Iam at a loss to understand why there should be any lack of 
enthusiasm on the part of any of us for the Forward Together 
Movement. Certainly there is no lack of enthusiasm here in 
Illinois. The fact that the Executive Committee of the Illinois 
Universalist Convention has made an outright, unconditioned 
gift of $5,000 proves that. There was some misunderstanding of 
the conditions governing this gift and of Dr. Cummins’ accept- 
ance of it. Now I know that $5,000 is not the limit that may be 
expected from Illinois, and that Dr. Cummins rightly expects 
us to do more than that. Iam all for his point of view. I was 
temporarily mistaken, but now that the whole matter is clear in 
my own mind I am asking every Illinois reader of The Christian 
Leader to join with me in every parish in Illinois to see that our 
individual gifts equal at least as much as the Convention has 
pledged, so that every Universalist will be challenged to do like- 
wise. 

If we all do our fair share the Finance Committee of the 
Universalist Convention should feel free to liberate funds that 
will sustain Dr. Cummins’ every plan for effectively integrating 
our Forward Together Movement. Like several others I also 
have ideas, but whatever they may be they properly belong to 
correspondence with our General Superintendent, who is en- 
titled to our fullest loyalty and unquestioned support. Right 
now he should have our pledged financial support so that he may 
feel free to spend money to secure results. 

Furthermore, the sooner we all accept our responsibility for 
raising the money the sooner Dr. Cummins will be free to func- 
tion as the inspiring force that will give meaning and direction 
to Forward Together. 

This Forward Together Movement spells far more than 
success for our denominational undertakings: it is first and last 
a test of Liberal Faith in Christian-democratic ideals. 

The whole tragic debacle of Liberalism in Europe goes back 
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to an unwillingness to accept voluntarily the leadership of for- 
ward-looking men. Let it not be said of Universalists that we 
are also affected by the same kind of muddled thinking. 

Individualism is best expressed in self-surrender to some- 
thing bigger than self, and in a voluntarism that accepts leader- 
ship that calls for discipline. If we will not discipline ourselves 
something will come along that will discipline us. 

Let us, then, accept the leadership of our General Superin- 
tendent and give him ample funds for the direction of work that 
will count for the Christian-democratic way of life in a world 
threatened as it has never before been threatened by evil forces 
directed by men who are drunk on dreams of pagan power. 

Walter Henry Macpherson. 

Joliet, Ill. 


* * 


GIVING THAT COSTS NOTHING MUCH 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I want to take exception to the teaching of our good friend, 
Dr. Emmons, our financial secretary, in regard to giving, or 
what he calls in his pamphlets “The Stewardship Method.” He 
lays down the principle that one’s gift should represent ‘‘the total 
spiritual and material ability of the giver’’—a good, and the 
right, principle. But then he goes on to deny and belie this good 
principle by stating that if 3 percent were chosen as the basis for 
giving, then one with an income of $1,200 should give $36 per 
year, while one with an income of $3,600 would give only $108! 
Surely that would not be real, proportionate, or fair giving, or 
represent the ‘‘total spiritual and material ability of the giver’’! 
The first-mentioned giver would have only $1,164 left, while the 
second would have $3,492 left! The second giver could give 
much more than 3 percent and yet have much more left than 
the first giver. Someone has said that the Lord looks not only 
at how much we give but at how much we have left. And cer- 
tainly He should, whether He does or not. Let’s get down to 
brass tacks in this matter of teaching about giving, and teach real 
proportionate and fair giving. Let us not expect people of small 
incomes to give as large a percentage as people with large in- 
comes. 

Also, let us not say that because Mr. So and So’s time is 
very valuable we must not ask him to give much time to the 
church. By any Christian method of accounting surely he is 
the very man who should give much time to the church! For 
he can make a living in a fraction of the time that it takes the 
man on small wages. The latter cannot give much time, since 
he must needs live before he can give time or anything else. But 
the man whose time is so valuable can soon take care of his real 
needs and so have much time for the church and other good 
causes. 

Morley R. Hartley. 

Galesburg, Ill. 


* * 


WILL THE LAPOINTS PLEASE EXPLAIN? 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I had just “taken my pen in hand” to write you expressing 
my amazement at the statement made by my good friends George 
and Regina Lapoint to the effect that the Southern Negro “‘livse 
in fear of beating or death,” when I picked up your issue of June 
29 and saw the reply of J. M. Fisher of Chattanooga, Tenn., 
which expresses the thought that I have in mind very well. 

I do not pretend to know all about the South. I was not 
born or reared in Dixie Land. I am not an expert on things 
Southern or the needs of the colored race. But I have lived here 
for six years now and have not kept my eyes shut all of that time. 
Nowhere in the country have I observed colored people living 
under such happy and contented conditions as here. Nowhere 
have I seen white people more concerned for the welfare of their 
colored brethren than here. Nowhere have I witnessed a greater 
effort to promote good feeling between the two races than here. 

For example, the city of Rocky Mount has just completed a 
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new $60,000 grade school building for colored children. It has 
just erected at a cost of more than $30,000 a community center 
building and playground in the colored portion of the city. It 
now has under consideration the building of a swimming pool to 
cost some $25,000 exclusively for the use of the colored people. 
It maintains a high school for colored pupils that is the equal of 
any white school to be found anywhere in the country so far as 
teachers and courses of study are concerned. 

During my six years’ residence here among the white and 
colored people of the South I have never once heard any expres- 
sion that would lead me to believe that the Negro was in fear of 
being beaten or that there were any Nazi methods being used in 
the treatment of the Negro. As I see it there is no ‘‘race prob- 
lem” in the South. The race problem is in the minds of people 
who know nothing about the situation of the Negro, who have 
never observed the treatment of the Negro by the Southern 
white man, and who get what information they have from books 
and magazine articles written by people who have never been 
farther south than the Mason and Dixon Line. 

The Lapoints lived here in North Carolina three years. I 
wonder if they will tell us of some instance that came under their 
observation that would lead them to think the Negro was con- 
stantly in fear of being beaten to death. 

W. H. Skeels. 

Rocky Mount, N.C. 


* 


ANOTHER QUESTION 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

A correspondent, June 25, believes it necessary to accept 
Christ as a personal Savior and that ‘“‘there is no name under 
heaven given among men whereby we must be saved.’’ She 
“cannot comprehend how the Universalist Church can believe 
that everybody is going to be saved and then deny that Christ is 
the Savior.” 

She is troubled because other Universalists preach or write 
in a way she thinks to be a denial of Christ and asks if she really 
belongs in the Universalist Church? 

You answer yes, because nothing any one man says ex- 
presses the beliefs of all the members of the Universalist Church 
and the one thing that unites Universalists is a puree to do the 
will of God as Jesus revealed it. 

Words of your correspondent and of others indicate great 
diversity, even irreconcilable beliefs as to what Jesus revealed to 
which all Universalists subscribe without mental reservations or 
abridgment of their ‘‘freedom.”’ 

What unites? What is the “purpose” of the Washington 
Declaration? 

I am in sincere sympathy with your 3000-mile-away (from 
Boston) correspondent but instead of asking if I really belong 
in the Universalist Church I should like to know if those who deny 
by implication, silence, ridicule or openly, the will of God as re- 
vealed by Jesus should not fall upon their knees and ask if they be- 
long in it? 


Henry LaFayette Gillespie. 
Manchester, Iowa. 
* * 


A BIG JOB FOR HITLER 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

To win the war Hitler must conquer France (which he has 
done), and then Britain. Defeating the Allies would not mean 
defeating the British and French empires, however. Hitler still 
would not have Canada, Australia, New Zealand, the British 
West Indies and the rest. Before he could even “think” of get- 
ting them, he’d have to have a real navy—and he just doesn’t 
have it. 

There is fear that Hitler may get the British navy, but it is 
not shared by such experts as Major George Fielding Eliot and 
Rear Admiral Yates Stirling, Jr., former chief of staff of the 
U.S. fleet. 

Suppose that Hitler should also conquer Britain. It will 
have cost him untold dead and wounded, and tremendous quan- 
tities of munitions, oil, steel, tanks, airplanes, etc. In other words, 
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victorious Germany would not be so much better off than de- 
feated France and Britain. 

Then would come the colossal task of keeping in subjection 
42,000,000 Frenchmen, 46,000,000 Britons, 8,400,000 Belgians, 
8,700,000 Dutchmen, 2,700,000 Norwegians, 3,700,000 Danes, 
22,000,000 Poles, 9,500,000 Czechs, 6,500,000 Austrians, and even 
300,000 Luxembourgers. The vast majority of these 149,800,000 
people are bitterly opposed to Hitler. Furthermore, inside Ger- 
many itself all is not well. The power of Germany’s under- - 
ground movement is anybody’s guess. But it’s there. With 
this threatening mass of hatred around him, Hitler would prob- 
ably think more than twice before he looked for more enemies. 

Hans Wagner. 


Scranton, Pa. 
ok * 


THINKS CHAOS IS FAULT OF CHURCH 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

The Rey. W. W. Willard again goes to that bit of pure fiction 
for support of his ideas of the machine, which have quite as little 
reality in fact as the imaginary monster. Why take it for granted 
that all our present ills result from man’s great advance in power 
over the material world? Why not recognize the fact that sub- 
stantially all the advance in human welfare that has occurred 
since the beginning of time has occurred since Henry Maudslay 
put science into the working of solid materials and made this 
machine age possible? 

If we will begin with these undeniable facts instead of fiction, 
then we shall be ready to ask with the editor I often quote: ‘““Why 
have these great advances outgrown our means of control?”’ This 
will likely lead some to recognize another and quite as important 
fact: that our social and religious leaders have not kept up with 
this advance and are therefore the responsible element in this 
maladjustment rather than the machine. 

We may then recognize that there has actually been created 
a great monster that is the cause of this injury to all humanity 
as well as to its maker. That monster is an aristocratically con- 
trolled traditionalism that hinders so many of our religious lead- 
ers from keeping up with this wonderful and most desirable 
progress of a scientific industrial age that they control the situa- 
tion and render ineffective the efforts of those who would bring 
our controls up to the type and standard required. 

The real question at this time is: Shall we allow this tradi- 
tional leadership to dominate our controls until chaos develops; 
or shall we insist upon present leadership catching up with this 
great progress; or will revolution be permitted to destroy a tradi- 
tional leadership and the race be forced again to begin from 
chaos and take a chance of a more normal development as it 
again climbs upward? The answer is up to the church and 
school leaders. 

Frank Henry Selden. 


* * 


PROPOSED CHURCH FOR BOSTON 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Since the proprietors of the Second Society of Universalists 
in the Town of Boston (incorporated 1816) held their 123d 
annual meeting (1940), distinct progress has been made in plans 
for a Boston Universalist church at moderate cost. By appoint- 
ment, I shall be pleased to confer with any Massachusetts Uni- 
versalist families interested. 

Hosea S. Ballou. 
Tel. Longwood 9015. 


* * 


Brookline, Mass. 


LONG IN THE FAMILY 
To the Editor of the Leader: 
Enclosed find check for $2.50 as a renewal of my subscription 
to The Christian Leader. 
I cannot remember when we did not have a Universalist 
paper in our home, as my father, the late R. H. Maring, was a 
subscriber to the Leader and its predecessors for over fifty years. 


uate BR Mayolo Tschantz. 
Columbia City, Ind. 
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News of Churches and Church People 


DR. BROOKS AT HARVARD 


We never really knew how much a man 
could say in five minutes until we followed 
the tolling of the great Memorial Church 
bell the other morning, at 8.30, into the 
regular chapel service conducted daily 
by Dr. Seth Rogers Brooks, the Summer 
School chaplain. As in years past, the 
service is a simple, non-denominational 
period of worship, with music by Dr. Bev- 
eridge on the organ, singing by the choir, 
a responsive reading, hymns, Bible lesson, 
and a brief talk by Dr. Brooks. Usually, 
counting the choir, there are from 50 to 70 
people present. With due deference to 
the organ, the choir, and the beautiful 
chapel, it was Dr. Brooks’ brief address 
which impressed us most. In an intense, 
ringing voice, he drove home with myriad 
examples and authorities six things the or- 
dinary human being can expect to get 
from religion, chief among them the powers 
of worship, service, and reverence. And 
all in five minutes, closely timed by a desk- 
clock conveniently imbedded in the speak- 
er’s table. Later we discovered that we 
are not alone in being impressed by the 
chaplain’s condensed and high-powered 
little sermons. One talk recently struck 
home so deep that the Summer School 
office was besieged with requests for an 
outline, and ultimately mimeographed 
copies were prepared to meet the demand. 
Wintertimes, Dr. Brooks is pastor of the 
Universalist National Memorial Church 
in Washington, D. C—— Harvard Summer 
School News. 


FERRY BEACH NOTES 


The Young People’s Institute had the 
largest registration in many years. Rev. 
Richard Bird, Jr., is to be congratulated 
on the fine way in which he handled the job 
of dean. 

Dana E. Klotzle, summer pastor at 
Gorham, Maine, and Gwen Shorey of the 
Gorham church made a visit during young 
people’s week. 

Rey. Eleanor B. Forbes of West Paris, 
Maine, began her 39th season at Ferry 
Beach when she arrived July 18. Her 
niece, Helen M. Guimond, of Cambridge, 
Mass., is a guest during July. 

Ferry Beachers who arrived in time for 
the banquet and dance, July 19, included 
William Daniels of Salem, Mass., Barbara 
Walters of Melrose, Mass., Lucile Merrill 
and Rev.and Mrs. Francis Davis of Nashua, 
N. H., Barbara L. Coombs of Lynn, Mass., 
Betty Raymond of Peabody, Mass., and 
Mr. and Mrs. Fred N. Allen of Portland, 
Maine. Visitors that day included Mr. 
and Mrs. Charles S. Johnson and Mr. and 
Mrs. Moroni Moore of Framingham, 
Mass., Mr. and Mrs. George Upton of 
Salem, Mass., and Virginia Borrup and 
Barbara Randall of West Hartford, Conn. 


With over 200 people housed between 
the Bay View auto camp and Underwood 
attic, Ferry Beach had its biggest week-end 
crowd in many years. Three cabins were 
hired at Bay View, there were 30 people 
on the camp ground, every available bed 
in the main buildings had an occupant, 
and several single beds had two people. 
Mr. Dolphin slept in Underwood attic and 
Mrs. Maude Soutter in the linen room, 
three young ladies slept in the library, and 
one fellow slept in his car. In addition, 
all available space in the Alexander and 
Hindenlang cottages was taken. At Sun- 
day dinner there were 190 people with 
more than a dozen turned away. 

A novel feature of the Religious Educa- 
tion Institute recreation program was a 
“Backwards Party” at Rowland Hall, to 
which everyone came with articles of 
clothing arranged in reverse. Mrs. Alfred 
Burlen of Malden, Mass., cleverly con- 
trived a way of getting her shoes on back- 
wards. 

Dr. Lee S. McCollester will preach in the 
grove Sunday morning, Aug. 4, at 11, d.s.t. 
This will mark the close of the business 
conference of the Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island and New Hampshire Laymen’s 
Council, and the beginning of Family 
Fellowship weeks. 


BEARDS HOLLOW SERVICES 


As usual, services have been scheduled 
for the Little White Church of Beards 
Hollow, Schoharie County, N. Y. Dr. 
John van Schaick, Jr., will conduct the 
four services and preach Aug. 4 and 25. 

On Aug. 11, the preacher will be Rev. 
Ellsworth C. Reamon, D. D., of Syracuse, 
N. Y., who visited the services last year 
and made a deep impression by an uplift- 
ing prayer. 

On Aug. 18, Rev. Everett C. Herrick, 
D. D., president of Andover Newton Theo- 
logical School, will make his third visit to 
Beards Hollow and be the preacher. 

Services at 11 a. m., daylight saving 
time. 

Beards Hollow is 7.4 miles from Cobles- 
kill and 5 miles from Richmondville. 
Traveling northeast on Route 7 turn right 
into Beards Hollow road after crossing 
Stony Creek bridge, one mile northeast of 
Richmondville. Traveling southwest on 
Route 7 turn left into Beards Hollow road 
just before crossing Stony Creek bridge, 
4.3 miles southwest of Cobleskill. 


A CITY CHURCH WITH 
A SUMMER PROGRAM 


For the second year the church in Cam- 
bridge, Mass., has carried on through July 
and has proven the worth of doing so. 

The second annual summer vacation 
school has just been concluded after a two- 
week program. The enrollment was about 


10 percent over that of last year. On the 
teaching staff were Mrs. Ruth Watts, 
Mrs. Elizabeth Lowe, Dora Harps, Doris 
Green, Caira Hawkes, Mrs. Josephine 
Russell, Barbara Pfaff, Edith Pike, Harry 
A. Miller and Rev. Frank B. Chatterton, 
pastor of the church, and Mrs. Chatterton, 

Late in June, 25 women of the church 
spent a day at the farm of Mrs. Clara 
Brown in Hampton Falls, N. H., holding a 
picnic lunch at noon. 

The church has appointed a group to 
work in co-operation with the Cambridge 
Youth Commission. On the committee are 
Evelyn Lewis, Marion Pike, Willis Ames, 
Russell Hill and George Pfaff. 

At the last meeting of the Cambridge 
Ministerial Association Mr. Chatterton 
was elected vice-president. 


LOWER WABASH ASSOCIATION 
TO HOLD SEVENTIETH 
ANNUAL MEETING 


The Lower Wabash Association of 
Universalist Churches will hold its 70th 
annual meeting at Waltonville, Ill., on 
Aug. 17 and 18. 

On the program are business sessions, a 
round-table discussion on ‘“Forward— 
Where?” led by Rev. Minnie Colegrove, a 
devotional and song service in charge of 
the Waltonville young people, and ser- 
mons by Rev. E. Minor of Hutsonville, 
Rey. O. G. Colegrove, late of Stockton and 
now on a pilgrimage, and Rev. William D. 
Harrington of Metropolis. On Sunday 
noon a basket dinner will be served by the 
Waltonville church and community. 


HAVE SUBSCRIBED TO 
LEADER FOR FIFTY YEARS 


Mr. and Mrs. E. C. Conger of Olive, 
Calif., who celebrated their golden wed- 
ding anniversary on May 29, have sub- 
scribed to the Leader for 50 years. The 
first subscription was a wedding present 
from Mrs. Conger’s father, Dr. E. L. 
Conger. 


INMAN’S CHAPEL 


Children’s Day and reception of cradle 
roll members was held on June 21. Seven 
babies were christened. 

Rey. and Mrs. G. C. Boorn, accom- 
panied by Mrs. Elmer D. Boorn and 
Frances Calhoun, spent the first two weeks 
of July in New York and Vermont, and the 
last two on the coast of Maine, returning 
to Friendly House the first of August. 

Mr. and Mrs. Alonzo Warren and Miss 
Deane Frazier were custodians of Friendly 
House during the pastor’s absence. Ex- 
tensive repairs were made: the water sys- 
tem was thoroughly overhauled and the 
cement and rock walk extended. Services 
were continued as usual. 
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On July 12, Rev. Hannah J. Powell, 
Miss Annie Maxwell and Mrs. Jennie Out- 
law went to Friendly House for a two 
weeks’ visit. Miss Powell will remain in 
the mountains until October. 

Rev. Harold W. Haynes of Binghamton, 
N. Y., preached on July 21. 


BARDWELL-LIMPERT 


On Saturday, June 29, Miss Helen Jo- 
sephine Limpert, daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. Herbert H. Limpert, was married to 
Ashby Warren Bardwell, son of Mr. and 
Mrs. Halsey W. Bardwell. The ceremony 
was performed in the North Olmstead, 
Ohio, Universalist church by Rev. William 
G. Schneider. Mr. and Mrs. Bardwell will 
make their home in North Olmsted. Both 
have held office in the local and state Y. P. 
C. U. and have been members of the Mid- 
West Institute. Mr. Bardwell was a 
delegate to the 50th anniversary celebra- 
tion of the national Y. P. C. U. at Lynn, 
Mass. 


FRANCIS X. CHENEY 
AT MACHIAS 


Word comes from Machias, Maine, 
that Francis X. Cheney of Peterborough, 
N. H., a student in the Tufts School of 
Religion, is serving very acceptably as 
summer pastor of the Universalist church 
at Machias and of the Union Church at 
Jonesboro. Since he began preaching con- 
gregations in both churches have doubled. 


CHRISTENING CERTIFICATES 
AND BOOKLETS 


For Children 


No. 9. Baptismal booklet of 8 pages. Front 
cover lettered in gilt, ‘Suffer Little Chil- 
dren to come unto me.” 

15 cents each $1.50 a dozen 


Nos. 8 and 8A. Attractive booklets with 
photogravure covers. Pages include 
certificate of baptism, scripture selec- 
tions, etc. 

20 cents each $2.00 a dozen 


No. Ba-1. Folder form of four pages in- 


cludes reproduction’ of the painting, 
“Christ Blessing the Children.”’ 


12 centseach $1.20 a dozen 


For Adults 


No. Ba-3. Folder form of four pages, en- 
graved certificate. 
12 cents each $1.20 a dozen 


Certificate of Dedication—a white four- 
page folder printed in purple ink. 
60 cents a dozen 


All certificates and booklets supplied 
with envelopes. 


Order from 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


EVERETT CHURCH ITEMS 


The young married Couples Club of the 
Everett, Mass., church held an evening 
outing on July 2. Twenty-two attended. 

The Y. P. C. U. group was entertained 
at a supper party at the parsonage July 15. 

The church school council met with the 
superintendent on July 17 to formulate 
plans for the fall season. 

The minister, Rev. George H. Wood, 
preached at South Acton on June 30, where 
he was student-pastor from 1931 to 1933, 
and also conducted services at North 
Weymouth on July 7 and 14. Following 


the Harvard University Summer School’ 


Religious Conference which he is attend- 
ing, he and Mrs. Wood will be at Cundy’s 
Harbor, Maine, until Labor Day. 


CHRISTENINGS REPORTED 

IN 1940 
Previously reported, 208. 
Maine. Canton, 9. West Paris, 7. 
Massachusetts. Abington, 1. Boston, 
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East,1. Lawrence,7. Salem, 5. Swamp- 
scott, 2. 

New Hampshire. 
Nashua, 7. 

New York. Auburn, 2. 
Floral Park, 2. 


Manchester, 2. 


Bristol, 8. 


Pennsylvania. Girard, 2. 
Vermont. Rutland, 7. 
Total, 270. 


CHURCH MEMBERS REPORTED 
IN 1940 
Previously reported, 633. 


Georgia. Allatoona, 2. Carrollton, 1. 
Illinois. Stockton, 2. 
Maine. West Paris, 1. 


Massachusetts. Abington, 2. Assinippi, 
5. Boston, East, 1. Lawrence, 8. Salem, 
2. Swampscott, 1. 

New Hampshire. Manchester, 2. Nash- 
ua, 1. 

New York. Floral Park, 2. 

Vermont. Rutland, 3. 

Total, 666. 


DENOMINATIONAL DIRECTORY 
The General Convention 
President—Louis Annin Ames, 85 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City. 
General Superintendent—Rev. Robert Cummins, D.D., 
16 Beacon St., Boston. 
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Street, Boston, Mass. 
Fiscal Representative—Rev. Charles H. Emmons, 16 
Beacon St., Boston. 
Treasurer—A. Ingham Bicknell, 6 Beacon St., Boston. 
General Field Worker—Miss Harriet G. Yates, 16 
Beacon St., Boston. 


Association of Universalist Women 
President—Mrs, Ezra B. Wood, New Haven, Conn. 
Promotional Secretary— Miss Ida E. Metz. 

Office Secretary—Miss Dorothy Thomas. 


International Church Extension Board 


Chairman—Rev. Robert M. Rice, Arlington, Mass. 
Seeretary—Prof. John M. Ratcliff, Boston. 


General Sunday School Association 
President—Rev. Max A. Kapp, Rochester, N. Y. 
Executive Direetor—Susan M. Andrews, 16 Beacon 

St., Bosten. 
Japan Mission Council 
Chairman—Rev. Darley Downs, Tokyo. 


Young People’s Christian Union 
President—Rev. Fenwick L. Leavitt, Jr., Middle- 
town, N. Y. 
Executive Secretary—William E. Gardner, 16 Beacon 
St., Boston. 


Universalist National Memorial Church 
16th and S Streets, N. W., Washington, D. C. 
Minister—Rev. Seth Rogers Brooks, D. D. 


Universalist Loyalty Fellowship 
16 Beacon St., Boston, Masa, 
Authorized by the Worcester Convention, 1933 

President{—Louis Annin Ames, 85 Fifth Avenue, 

New York. 
Secretary—Rev. Roger F. Etz., D. D. 
Treasurer—A. Ingham Bicknell. , 
Directors—Victor A. Friend, Hon. Robert W. Hill, 

Charles B. Ladd, Hon. Leon O. Tebbetts, 


Superintendents of Churches 
Alabama—Rev. A. L. Simonson, Brewton. 
Georgia—Rev. J. M. Rasnake, Atlanta. 
Kansas—Rev. Donald G. King, 419 N. Adams St., 
Junction City. 

Kentucky—Rev. W. O. Bodell, 808 E. 7th St., 
Hopkinsville. 

Maine—Rev. William Dawes Veazie, 34 Tremont St., 
Portland. 

Massachusetis—Rev. Leroy W. Coons, D. D., 16 
Beacon St., Boston. 


New Hampshire—Rev. Arthur A. Blair, D. D., 
Nashua. 

New York—Rev. F. C. Leining, D. D., 526 Cumber- 
land Ave., Syracuse, N. Y. 

Ontario—Rev. George H. Campbell, Olinda. 

Pennsylvania— 

Rhode Island—Rev. Thomas H. Saunders, D. D. 

Vermont and Province of Quebec—Rev. C. H. Pen- 
noyer, D. D., 159 Grove St., Rutland. 

Wisconsin—Rev. L. R. Robinson, D. D., 1824 9th 
St.. Monroe. 
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Trustees 
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boro. Cornelius A. Parker, Esq., Boston. Rev. 
Robert M. Rice, Arlington. Carroll K. Steele, 
Gloucester. A. Ernest Walters, Melrose. 

Rhode Island: Herbert D. Goff, Providence, James 
Henderson, Providence. Henry P. Stone, Bar- 
rington. 

Maine: Rev. Burte B. Gibbs, Rumford. Rev. Edwin 
Cunningham, Augusta. Rev. Harry E. Town- 
send, D. D., Westbrook. 


New Hampshire: Rev. Arthur A. Blair, D. D. 
Nashua. 

New York: Rev. Max A. Kapp, Rochester. 

Vermont: George A. Perry, Springfield. 

Ohio: Rev. Harriet E. Druley, Milford. 

Connecticut: Charles B. Pinney, Stafford. 

Illinois: Rev. M. R. Hartley, Galesburg. 


Elected by the Board of Trustees of the General 
Convention: Louis Annin Ames, New York 
City. Arthur H. Britton, Concord, N. H. Charles 
B. Ladd, Everett, Mass. Harold S. Latham, New 
York City. Dr. William Wallace Rose, Lynn, 
Mass. Leon O. Tebbetts, Waterville, Maine. 

Clerk: Marjorie L. Leslie. 


Treasurer: George A. Upton, Salem, 
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WHO’S WHO 

Dr. Frank D. Adams is minister of the 
Universalist church in Oak Park, Il. 

Rev. Stanley Manning is minister of the 
Universalist church in Hartford, Conn. 

Dr. Vivian T. Pomeroy is minister of 
the Unitarian church in Milton, Mass. 

William W. Cromie is a member of the 
Bridgeport, Conn., Universalist church. 
He has served as trustee of the national 
Y. P. C. U. and is past president of the 
state union. 


PERSONALS 


Dr. Willard S. Small, dean of the School 
of Education, University of Maryland 
(retired), and Mrs. Small are now at 31 
White St., South Weymouth, Mass. 


Visitors at Headquarters were the Misses 
Lena and Carrie Hale of Philadelphia, 
Pa., on July 19, and Rev. Robert Lewis 
Weis of North Hatley, Que., on July 24. 


The editor is in Boston part of the time 
during the summer. While in the country, 
his telegraphic address is Cobleskill, N. Y., 
mail R. D. 2, Richmondville or Cobles- 
kill, N. Y., telephone Summit (N. Y.) 
2F11. 


Dr. Emerson Hugh Lalone, manager of 
the Universalist Publishing House, is de- 
lighting his friends and associates by the 
progress he is making toward recovery. 
He is responding well to rest and to the 
- treatment that he is having. 


Miss Esther Richardson, assistant secre- 
tary of the Universalist General Conven- 
tion, took a delightful motor trip recently 
to Bar Harbor, Quebec and Montreal, re- 
turning by way of Lake Champlain, Lake 
George, Bennington, Brattleboro and 
Keene. 


Dr. van Schaick preached at the Metho- 
dist church, Cobleskill, N. Y., on July 21, 
to enable the pastor to attend a conference 
at Silver Bay, and at the Dutch Reformed 
Church of Lawyersville, N. Y., on July 28 
in the annual home-coming service of the 
church. 


Dr. and Mrs. Robert Cummins and two 
sons made a brief call at Beards Hollow 
July 22 to see Dr. and Mrs. van Schaick. 
They were motoring to their home in 
Boston, Dr. Cummins from a series of 
church conventions and conferences and 
Mrs. Cummins from a brief visit to Ken- 


tucky. 


Dr. Robert Cummins returned to Boston 
July 22 from a trip in the West and in the 
South. He was at Ferry Beach, Maine, 
July 27, and preached at the University of 
Maine in Orono twice on July 28. On 
Aug. 1, he went to Lake Winnepesaukee 
for his vacation accompanied by his 
family. 


Lt. Col. Clifford L. Miller, chaplain, 
United States Army, and Mrs. George 
Edwin Davis of West Mansfield, Ohio, 
were married at Barksdale Field, La., on 
July 10. Chaplain Miller is under orders 
for a change of station to Ft. Clark, Texas, 


where his son, Lt. Clifford L. Miller, 2d, is 
at present in command of Troop E, 5th 
U.S. Cavalry. 


Rev. Henry R. Rose, D. D., of Mont- 
clair, N. J., has the following summer 
preaching engagements: Aug. 4, union ser- 
vices, Lynn, Mass.; Aug. 11, union ser- 
vices, Haverhill, Mass.; Aug. 18, The Nor- 
lands, Livermore Falls, Maine; Aug. 25, 
Congregational church, Wilton, Maine; 
Sept. 1, Poland Spring House; Sept. 8, 
75th anniversary of the Congregational 
church, Rumford Point, Maine, Univer- 
salists participating. 


Notices 


FALL STATE CONVENTIONS 

Georgia. Aug. 8-11, Atlanta. 

New Hampshire. Sept. 8 and 9, Concord. 
Maine. Sept.16-18, Auburn. 

Kentucky. Sept. 26-29, Consolation. 
North Carolina, Oct. 1-4, Outlaw’s Bridge. 
Vermont. Oct. 3-5, Morrisville. 

Michigan. Oct. 6 and 7, Flint. 

New York. Oct. 7-10, Oneonta. 

Alabama. October. 

New Jersey. October. 

Ontario. October, Olinda. 


Hotel Commonwealth Beacon Hill 


opposite State Capitol at 86 Bowdoin Street 
NO LIQUOR SOLD 


200 Roems 
Rooms with Running Water 
Rooms with Bath .. .. .. .. «- 

Weekly Rates 


L. H. TORREY, President 


$1.25-1.50 
2.00-2.50 
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WANTED a young man to share a 3- 
room apartment in Boston. Write to EB, 
The Christian Leader. 


Offering Plates of 
Superior Quality 
Fine Rubbed Plates 


Style No. 1. 


Grooved Rim 


Style No. 1. Quartered Oak. 10 inches, 
$6.00 each, 12 inches, $6.75 each. 


Style No. 1. Genuine Walnut or Ma- 


hogany. 10 inches, $6.00 each, 12 inches, 
$6.75 each. 


Style No. 2. Flat Rim 
Style No.2. Plain Oak. 10 inches, $5.00 
each, 12 inches, $5.75 each. 
Style No. 2. Walnut or Mahogany 


Finish. 10 inches, $5.00 each, 12 inches, 
$5.75 each. 


Order from 
UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 


16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


of 


G60 (serof6) 25¢ 


Birthday 
Folders 


Handy Home Package 
of six Birthday Greeting 
Folders. The Folders are 
47-8 x 41-8, beautifully de- 
signed and printed in rich 
offset colors on an exquisite 


stock. The sentiments are 


striking and the Bible 


verses are fitting to the 


folders. 


Price 25 cents, 6 cards with 


envelopes 


Order from 


Universalist Publishing House 


16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Crackling 


Two travelers, returning home late one 
night, lost their way. 

Said one, ‘‘We are in a cemetery; this is a 
gravestone.” 

“Whose is it?”’ asked the other. 

The more sober of the two, having struck 
a match, said, “I don’t know, but he seems 
to have lived to a good age—175.” 

“See can you read the name,” 
his companion. 

Another match having been lit—‘“I 
don’t know him, some fellow called Miles 
from Dublin.’’—Los Angeles Times. 

* * 


insisted 


A minister said, one Sunday at the 
family dinner table, ‘““My sermon this 
morning, advocating frugality and thrift, 
was very convincing.” 

“How do you know, dear?” asked his 
wife. 

“T counted the collection,’ he said.— 
Wit and Humor. 

* * 

Two cronies met at lunch. 

“How’s things?” one asked. 

“How are they? Rotten, old boy. 
Honestly, if they keep on like this it looks 
as though my last income tax return will 
be just about correct!’ said the other, 
gloomily—Purple Parrot. 

* x 


Teacher: ““‘What makes you late this 
morning?” : 

Erring Student: “‘Y-you see—there are 
eight in our family.” 

“Well?” 

‘And the alarm was set for only seven.” 


—American Boy. 
* * 


A parent, when asked for a written ex- 
planation for her son’s absence during a 
storm, wrote the following: “My dear 
Miss Jones: Johnny’s legs are 18 inches long 
and the snow is 20 inches deep. Very 


truly yours.” —Exchange. 
* * 


“Do you lie awake nights thinking of 
what you will say in your next speech?” 
“No,” replied Senator Sorghum. “I am 
more likely to lie awake thinking of what I 
wish I hadn’t said in my most recent one.” 
—Washington Star. 
* 


* 


“But, my good man,” said Mrs. Smith, 
dubiously, to the tramp at her door, 
“your story has such a hollow ring.” 

“Yes, ma’am. That’s the natural result 
of speaking with an empty stomach.”’— 


Chicago News. 
* * 


Father: ‘Is that young suitor of yours 
thrifty?” 

Daughter: “Thrifty, Daddy! Why, he’s 
saved over $10,000 out of that $100,000 his 
grandfather left him year before last.”—- 


Exchange. 
* * 


“Beware of germs everywhere,” says a 
medical paper. “Even a dentist’s fingers 


may carry germs.” 
“All right,” adds a country editor, 
“boil your dentist.’’—Selected. 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE, 
16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Dean Academy 
Franklin, Mass. 


Delighttully located in a beautiful old 
New England town. 

Homelike'atmosphere for boys and girls 
working together under normal life con- 
ditions. 

Courses of study offered for 8th grade, 
through high school, and graduate work. 

Intensive review courses in preparation for 
college entrance requirements. 

Special courses in Business, Art, Music, 
Home Economics, Pre-Nursing Training. 

Emphasis on character building and stu- 
dent guidance to develop individual abilities. 

Income from endowment funds is used to 
reduce cost of tuition to students. 


Send for catalogue. 


EARLE S. WALLACE 
Headmaster 


TUFTS COLLEGE 
A Seat of Learning in New England 
Leonard Carmichael, Ph.D., Sc.D., LL.D., Litt.D., 


President 


A university college whose large endow- 
ments, fine laboratories and libraries, and 
distinguished faculty offer exceptional 
opportunities in all departments. 


For information address the appropriate Dean: 


Liberal Arts, Nils Wessell, Ph. D. 

Jackson College for Women, Edith L. Bush, A.B. 

Engineering, Harry P. Burden, B.S., S.M. 

Religion, Clarence R. Skinner, A.M., D.D. 

Graduate, John P. Tilton, Ed. D. 

Medicine, A. Warren Stearns, M.D. 

Dentistry, Howard M. Marjerison, D.M.D. 

Fletcher School of Law and Diplomacy, 
Halford L. Hoskins, Ph.D. 


St. Lawrence University 


College of Letters and Science 
Canton, N. Y. 


FALL TERM OPENS 


SEPTEMBER 12 


Address: 


DEAN E. L. HULETT 


Canton, N. Y. 


